IRELAND NORTH AND SOUTH

The Land and Its People

The moist green island just west of Wales, England and Scotland was, in 1922,
divided politically into two parts, Northern Ireland and The Irish Free State.
In 1937 a new constitution was adopted, by which southern Ireland (the Free
State) became the sovereign independent state oi Eire. Many of the people of
the north are descended from Scotch or English immigrants. In Eire, which
comprises nearly three-quarters of the population, lives a people whose origin
is Celtic with a little Nordic stock. Their history has been a troubled one
practically ever since the Anglo-Norman invasion in 1169. To-day the coun-
tryside consists largely of small farms of which grain, cattle and "other stock
are raised for export.

TRELAXD (Eire in Gaelic) is a grassy
J[ plateau rimmed about with jagged low
mountains along the coast. The shores
are washed by the Gulf Stream, and the
climate is tempered by warm winds laden
with moisture. These so favor the growth
of vegetation that the country has long
been poetically called the Emerald Isle
and its haunting charm has often been
told in prose and verse.

Ireland has long been divided into four
provinces, Ulster, Leinster, Connacht and
Munster, and these in turn into thirty-
two counties. Six counties of Ulster
make up Northern Ireland, while the
three remaining counties of Ulster and the
other three provinces with their twenty-
three counties make up the sovereign in-
dependent state of Eire.

The earliest history of Ireland is leg-
endary. We are told that the country was
split up into a number of small kingdoms
until the third century A.D., when Cormac
mac Art made himself "ard-ri," which
meant head king. His palace was at Tara,
not far from Dublin, in County Meath.
Tara was for centuries a place where war-
riors awaited the orders of the ard-ri and
bards played their harps and chanted the
praises of kings and heroes. To-day the
site of Tara is a grassy mound.

The first great figure in Irish history is
that of its patron saint, St. Patrick. Born
about the year 389 in North Britain
(though some say in Gaul), he was carried
off as a slave by a band of Irish marauders.
After six years of bondage, he escaped,
reached Gaul, and entered the Church. He
was ordained a missionary bishop and re-

turned to Ireland where there were only
a few scattered Christians. St. Patrick
carried Christianity to every part of the
island and the introduction of Latin as
the language of the Church brought the
people in contact with the learning of Eu-
rope, Schools and monasteries were
founded, and flourished to such an extent
that, for several centuries, they were the
centres of learning and religion for all
Western Europe. Missionaries were sent
out not only to England (which had again
become pagan after the Anglo-Saxon in-
vasion), but also to Scotland, Germany,
Switzerland, France, and even to Italy.

During the ninth and tenth centuries
the country suffered from invasion by
pagan Norwegians and Danes. Monas-
teries and colleges were burned, books
destroyed and scholars dispersed. The
Danes did, however, found the cities of
Cork, Dublin, Waterford, Limerick and
several others as forts and trading centres.
Brian Boroihme, or Boru, or Bomma,
King of Munster, broke the Scandinavian
power at the battle of Clontarf, 1014 A.D.,
though he himself was killed.

In the reign of the English king, Henry
II, Diarmid, King of Leinster, who had
a grievance against the ard-ri, sought help
from England, and Strongbow, Earl of
Pembroke, took over an army to his as-
sistance. Two years later Henry II went
over to establish the English claim to all
Ireland, and during Elizabeth's reign the
conquest was achieved, though with much
difficulty.

Under James I. the English land system
was substituted for the old Irish customs
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